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The Black Presence 
in the Old Testament 
Charles B. Copher 


It is extremely difficult to deal with the subject of a black presence in 
the Old Testament. It is complicated by the fact that it is impossible to 
arrive at a conclusion that comes anywhere near u 

Among the difficultie 
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percentage of African Negro blood, and some take into consideration 
even one drop of such blood; (3) the testimonies of ancient Hebrew, 
Greco-Roman, and early Christian writers with respect to the color of 
the ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians; (4) the evaluation and application 
of some Hebrew words indicative of color; and (5) the views of some 
modern critical scholars with regard to the subject. Such an approach is 
employed in this essay. 

Before engaging in this approach, however, I will review some four 
views that have been and are still held in vario 


and proper nouns, indicative of color in the 
I will take the above five points into account and 
ding to the successive periods in Old Testament 


history. 
Apart from the biblical text itself, and yet related to it in vary- 
ing degrees, three or even four basic views of the subject at hand 


have arisen through the years since the Old Testament reached its fi- 
nal form, around C.E, 100. The first and most prevailing of these over 
the centuries is that set forth by the ancient rabbis and adopted by 
later interpreters including not only Jews but also Christians, This is 
the “Old Hamite view,” which is to be distinguished from the “New 
Hamite view,” which arose in the nineteenth century. The former is 
< based upon the curse of Canaan recorded in Genesis 9:24-27, inter- 
as a curse upon Ham, whose descendants are 
tions in Genesis 10:1-14 and 1 Chronicles 1:8- 

iew, which proliferated into several versions,! 

, more often Ham, was turned black as a result 
and his descendants were doomed to bear the same 


In the Babylonian Talmud it is stated: 
-Copulated in the ark, and t 
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Moreover because you twisted your head around to see my nakedness, 
your grandchildren’s hair shall be twisted into kinks, and their eyes red; 
again, because your lips jested at my misfortune, theirs shall swell; and 
because you neglected my nakedness, they shall go naked, and their 
male members shall be shamefully elongated. Men of this race are called 
Negroes.° 


Midrash Rabbah, Genesis, reads, in part: 


R. Huna said in'R. Joseph’s name (Noah declared), “you have prevented 
me from begetting a fourth son, therefore I curse your fourth son.” R. Huna 
also said in R. Joseph’s name: “you have prevented me from doing some- 
thing in the dark (...co-habitation), therefore your seed will be ugly and 
dark-skinned.” R. Hiyya said: “Ham and the dog copulated in the Ark, 
therefore Ham came forth black-skinned while the dog publicly exposes 
his copulation.”4 


Thus, with the curse of blackness resting upon Ham and his de- 
scendants, all four of them—the Cushites (Ethiopians), Mizraimites 
(Egyptians), Phutites, and Canaanites—are regarded as black, and wher- 
ever these peoples or individuals of them, along with the lands associated 
with them, appear in the Old Testament, there the black presence is 
found. l 

A second view is based upon the story of Cain (Gen. 4:1-16); this view 
is distinct from—and yet in some instances tied to—the various views 
concerning Ham/Canaan. According to this view Cain was turned black 
and became the ancestor of black peoples; or black peoples came into the 
world through the loins of Cain. Various and several reasons are given 
for Cain’s having turned black. The ancient rabbis declared that he was 
turned black in connection with his having offered an unacceptable sac- 
tifice: The smoke from his sacrifice blew back upon his face, blackening 
him. Midrash Rabbah, Genesis 22:6 reads: “And Cain was very wroth 
[wayyihar] and his countenance fell: [His face] became like a firebrand 
[blackened].”5 Other sources say that Cain’s face was blackened by hail: 


And the Lord was wroth with Cain, and as a handful of dust is carried 
away of the wind, so he scattered all his harvest of corn and destroyed all 
his riches, so that not even an ear of corn could be found. He beat Cain’s 
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3. Robert Graves and Raphael Patai, Hebrew Myths: The Book of Genesis (New York: 
Greenwich House, 1983), 121. Tanhuma Noah 136. are also cited in C.G. Montefiore and 
H. Loewe, eds. and trans., A Rabbinic Anthology (1938; reprint, New York: Schocken Books, 
1974), 56. See also Louis Ginzberg, Bible Times and Characters from the Creation to Jacob, vol. 
1 of The Legends of the Jews, trans. Henrietta Szold (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1913), 168f. 

4. H. Freedman and Maurice Simon, eds., Midrash Rabbah, Genesis (London: The 
Soncino Press, 1939), chap. 36, also pp. 7-8, 293. 

5. Ibid., 184. . 
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face with hail, which blackened like coal, and thus he remained with a 
black face.® 


In addition to these reasons, Cain’s blackness has been attributed 
either to a curse pronounced upon him, or to the mark placed upon him 
by God, or even both. These views can be traced back among Europeans 
at least to the twelfth century, and perhaps even to the tale of Beowulf, 
in which Cain’s descendants are depicted as black.” At any rate, Cain as 
black and Negroid entered European thought and theology, and became 
a permanent element with respect to black peoples.® In instances the 
view of Cain’s blackness has been united with the Ham/Canaan story 
by having Ham marry a daughter of Cain, thus bridging the gap between 
Cain’s descendants—all of whom supposedly were destroyed in the 
flood—and the continuation of life after the flood through Noah’s family, 
which included Ham/Canaan.? Thus, again, wherever in the Old Tes- 
tament reference is made not only to the descendants of Ham/Canaan 
but also to those of Cain, there the black presence is found. 

Closely related at points to the story of Cain as ancestor of black 
peoples is the pre-Adamite view. According to it, blacks, particularly so- 
called Negroes, are not descendants of Adam. Rather, they belong to a 
black race created before Adam and from among whom Cain found his 
wife, and thusin this way Cain became the progenitor of black peoples.!° 
Originating as a result of European discovery of new worlds and peoples 


6. Quoted by Ruth Mellinkoff, The Mark of Cain (Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1981), 77. 

7. See ibid. 

8. Although the belief that Cain was the ancestor of Negroes was common among 
Euro-Americans, the Mormoris made it into a basic doctrine. Primary references to the 
blackness of the Canaanites and Cain appear in Joseph Smith’s The Holy Scriptures: Inspired 
Version (Gen. 7:10, 29) and The Book of Moses (7:8, 22). For other primary source materials 
and for secondary discussions of the Mormon views, see Fawn M. Brodie, No Man Knows 
My History: The Life of Joseph Smith, 2d ed., rev. and enlarged (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1978); Newell G. Bringhurst, Saints, Slaves, and Blacks: The Changing Place of Black People 
within Mormonism (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1981); Mellinkoff, The Mark of 
Cain, 78; Jerald Tanner and Sandra Tanner, Mormonism: Shadow or Reality, enlarged ed. 
(Salt Lake City, Utah: Modern Microfilm Company, 1972); Wallace Turner, The Mormon 
Establishment (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966); William J. Whalen, The Latter Day 
Saints in the Modern Day World, rev. ed. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1967); Naomi Felicia Woodbury, “A Legacy of Intolerance: Nineteenth Century 
Pro-Slavery Propaganda and the Mormon Church Today” (M.A. thesis, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1966). 

__ 9. The Mormon literature aptly illustrates this view, and it appears over and over again 
in anti-Negro literature elsewhere up to the present time. 

10. The pre-Adamite view appears to have had its origins in the works of such authors 
as Paracelsus (1520), Bruno (1591), Vanini (1619), and Peyrére (1655), as indicated by 
Thomas F. Gossett, Race: The History of an Idea in America (New York: Schocken Books, 
1965), 14f. It reached a high level of sophistication with the nineteenth-century scholar 
Alexander Winchell, who relied heavily on Peyrére. See Winchell’s book Preadamites: Or 
a Demonstration of the Existence of Men before Adam, 2d ed. (Chicago: S.O. Griggs and 
Company, 1880). 
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during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, this view took on accretions 
and ramifications that regard the “Negro” as the beast of the field in 
Genesis 3:1ff., and even the tempter of Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

In the course of the nineteenth century there developed still another 
view in regard to a black presence in the Old Testament. Over against 
the Old Hamite/Canaan view it may be called the New Hamite vie 
based upon the fact that it too is related to Ham and his descendants as 
represented in the Table of Nations. Just the opposite of the older view, it 
holds that the Hamites were all white rather than black.!? An exceptio 
may occur in the case of Cush who, according to some adherents, even if 
black in color, must be regarded as white, that is, as Caucasoid-black- 
because Negroes allegedly were not within the purview of the biblic 
writers. 

With particular reference to biblical studies, over against social and: 
physical scientific pursuits, subscribers to the New Hamite view includ 
even modern biblical scholars whose views are reflected in some rece 
versions of the Bible in English. One such scholar in discussing the Tabl 
of Nations writes: Pe 


This list, however, is not exhaustive. No reference is made to the Indi- 
ans, Negroes, Mongolians, Malayans, Chinese, Japanese, etc. The author. 
names only the peoples within his own sphere of knowledge.!3 - 


Another states: 


All known ancient races in the region [the biblical world] which concerns 
us here belonged to the so-called “white” or “Caucasian” race, with the 


11. Mixed and confused accounts that combine the pre-Adamite view, Cain’s marriag 
toa pre-Adamite Negro, and Eve's tempter having been a Negro beast are to be foundi 
writings of Josiah Priest (friend of Joseph Smith), Slavery as It Relates to the Negro, or Afri 
Race... (Albany: C. Van Benthuysen and Co., 1843), and idem, Bible Defense of Sla 
or the Origin, History, and Fortunes of the Negro Race (Louisville: J. F. Brennan, 1851); 
[Buchner H, Payne], The Negro: What Is His Ethnological Status? (Cincinnati: Proprie 
1872); G. G. H. Hasskarl, “The Missing Link” or the Negro’s Ethnological Status (borrow. 
mostly from Ariel) (1898; reprint, New York: AMS Press, Inc., 1972); and Charles C 
“The Negro a Beast” or “In the Image of God” (1900; reprint, Miami: Mnemosyne Publi: 
Co., Inc., 1969). See also I. A. Newby, Jim Crow’s Defense: Anti-Negro Thought in Amer 
1900-1930 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1965). Carroll’s views | 
been continued by such publishers as Destiny Publishers, In the Image of God, rev:. 
(Merrimac, Mass.: 1984). Additionally, see George M. Fredrickson, The Black Image in. th 
White Mind: The Debate on Afro-American Character and Destiny, 1817-1914 (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1972). 3 

12. Fora discussion of the development of the New Hamite view, see Edith R. Sand 
“The Hamites in Anthropology and History: A Preliminary Study” (M.A. thesis, Colum! 
University, n.d.); see also her article “The Hamite Hypothesis: Its Origin and Function 
Time Perspective,” Journal of African History 10, no. 4 (1969): 521-32. 

13. Paul Heinisch, History of the Old Testament, trans, William G. Heidt (Collegevi 
Minn.: The Order of St. Benedict, Inc., 1952), 32. 
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exception of the Cushites (“Ethiopians”) who were strongly Negroid in 
type, as we know from many Egyptian paintings.14 


Still another scholar claims that the ancient Egyptians incorrectly 
depicted the Nubians as Negroes, and criticizes them for doing so. He 
says: 

The Egyptians frequently portrayed Negroes. The Egyptians also por- 
trayed the people living along the Nile south of Egypt in a generalized 
and certainly incorrect manner, with typical Negro faces, beardless, and 
with large earrings, especially in the stereotyped lists of conquests in for- 
eign lands, by incorrectly classifying the Nubians as Negroes, The Nubians 
were at most very slightly related to the Negro tribes bordering them on 
the south.5 


Thus, according to the New Hamite view, there is no black, especially 
Negro, presence in the Old Testament. Or, if there is any such presence, it is 
only that slight bit that may be attributable to the Cushites or Nubians— 
terminology differing according to particular scholars. 

Turning from views with regard to the color significance of the Table 
of Nations to the biblical text itself, there are several terms, adjectives 
and proper names, that are indicative of color, Among these are Sahor, 
hüm (ham), Qédar, Pin®h*s, and Ki3, with cognates.'¢ I shall discuss each 
of these. Sahor, and its derivatives, is a term used with reference to color 
of skin or complexion (Song of Songs 1:5, 6). Traditionally it has been 
translated “black”; but in most modern versions of the Bible in English it 
is translated “swarthy,” “tawny,” or “very dark.” The word ham occurs 
as the name of one of Noah’s sons, as the name of a location in Canaan 
(Gen. 14), and poetically as the name of Egypt, which is referred to as 
the tents or land of Ham (Pss. 78:51; 105:23, 27; 106:21f.). The closest 
approximation to it as a color term is the word him, translated “dark- 
ened,” “dark brown,” or “black,” and applied only to the color of sheep 
(Gen. 30:32ff.). As an adjective ham is translated “warm” or “hot” and 
generally is taken to be related to the verb hamam—”“to be or become 
warm.” 

Although the attribution of the name Ham to one of Noah’s sons as 
indicative of a black color is inconsistent with his having been turned 
black, and although the term is translated “warm/hot,” it appears that 
it has connotations of blackness in the biblical text, including the Table 


14. William F. Albright, “The Old Testament World,” in George Arthur Buttrick, ed., 
The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952), 1:233-77. 

15. Martin Noth, The Old Testament World, trans. Victor I. Gruhn (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1966), 236. 

_ 16. For definitions see standard dictionaries; for names other than Phinehas, see espe- 
cially Athalya Brenner, Colour Terms in the Old Testament, Journal for the Study of the Old 
Testament Supplement Series, no. 21 (Sheffield, Eng.: JSOT Press, Department of Biblical 
Studies, The University of Sheffield, 1982). 
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of Nations. In the table, the Hamites are southerners not only in Africa 
but also in Asia. Moreover, there would seem to have been some his- 
torical reality underlying the locations of a land of Ham in Canaan; the 
designations of Egypt as the tents and land of Ham; and the rabbinical 
attribution of black color to Ham. 

Translations of the word Qédar and its derivatives range from “to 
be dark” and “swarthy” to “very black,” “dark-skinned,” and “dusky.” 
As a proper name it is that of one of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. 25:13), 
and appears as the name of a powerful Arabian tribe in several biblical 
texts, especially in the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. On the 
other hand, Pin®h*s, from the Egyptian Pa-Nehsi, means the Negro or 
Nubian, depending upon a given translator. It is the name given to a 
grandson of Aaron, to one of the sons of Eli, and to others among the 
Jews into postexilic times. As the name of a grandson of Aaron it has great 
significance as indicative of a black presence in the family of Moses, as 
will be noted further. 

By far the most common term that designates a black color when 
reference is to a person, people, or land is Ki (Cush), with its cognates. 
These appear some fifty-eight times in the King James Version of the 
Old Testament. And in the Table of Nations Kūš is listed as the eldest 
son of Ham. 

When dealing with a black presence in the Old Testament, how- 
ever, and apart from Ham’s sons, Canaan and Phut, in the Table of Nations, 
Egypt must be included, along with Cush. Whatever modern scholars 
may argue pro and con about the black color of the ancient Egyptians, 
the testimony of ancient Hebrew, Greek, and Roman writers is that, at 
least in their eyes, the Egyptians as well as the Ethiopians were both 
black and N egroid, Thus James Cowles Prichard, after an investigation 
of ancient Greco-Roman writers, concludes: “The national configura- 
tion prevailing in the most ancient times was nearly the Negro form, 
with wooly hair. ... The general complexion was black or at least a very 
dusky hue.”!7_ 

As with the Egyptians, so also with the Elamites, who in the Table 
of Nations are listed among the sons of Shem (Gen. 10:22). Modern 
archaeologists, historians, and others, upon the basis of archaeological 
discoveries and personal observations, have concluded that the ancient 
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17. James Cowles Prichard, Researches into the Physical History of Man, ed. and with 
an introductory essay by George W. Stocking, Jr. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1973), 388. More recently, Cheikh Anta Diop, “Origin of the Ancient Egyptians,” in 
Ancient Civilizations of Africa, vol. 2 of General H istory of Africa (Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1981), 27-58, has given an extensive discussion of the views of classical 
authors of antiquity. The editors of Ancient Civilizations of Africa do well in the introduction 
to observe that “like the Ancients, we come back to determining ‘black’ by the nature of 
the hair and the color of the skin” (14). 
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Elamites, as well as other peoples of southern and western Asia, were 
black, or at least included a large black element in their populations. 18 

The black presence in the Old Testament may thus be established 
on several grounds: (1) references to the Hamites and Elamites in the 
Table of Nations; (2) the confused modern Euro-American definitions 
of black/Negro; (3) ancient Hebrew, Greco-Roman, and early Christian 
views with respect to the Ethiopians and Egyptians; (4) Hebrew terms 
such as Sahor; him (ham); Qédar: Pin°h*s; and excepting Pin®h*s, early 
translations of the Hebrew terms into Greek and Latin; and (5) some 
modern scholarly opinion. 

With such guides to the black presence in the Old Testament, I shall 
now amplify my discussion according to the successive periods of Old 
Testament history as follows: (1) the prepatriarchal period; (2) the patri- 
archal period; (3) the period of the enslavement, Exodus, and wilderness 
wandering; (4) the period of the judges; (5) the period of the United 
Monarchy; (6) the period of the two kingdoms—lIsrael and Judah; (7) the 
period of the one kingdom—Judah; and (8) the period of the exile and 
restoration. 


The Prepatriarchal Period 


A black presence prior to. the Hebrew patriarchs’ arrival on the scene 
appears in the person of Nimrod, son of Cush. He is depicted as the 


founder of civilization in the region of Mesopotamia (Gen, 10:8-12) and 
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as having a kingdom that embraced Shinar and Assyria. As noted ear- 
lier, the aborigines of southern and western Asia included blacks, And 
whatever else may be said, on the basis of the Nimrod story, an ancient 
Hebrew writer believed civilization in Mesopotamia to owe its origin to 
a son of Cush, the black one. 


The Patriarchal Period 


According to one tradition (Gen. 11:31; Neh. 9:7; Acts 7:2-4) the original 
home of Abraham was Ur of the Chaldeans—a land whose earliest in- 
habitants included blacks. Representative of the black presence were the 
Sumerians, who referred to themselves as the “black-headed ones,” in- 
dicative of skin color rather than of mere color of the hair, as some would 
argue. The significance of the phrase is well stated by A. H. Sayce: 


As, however, M. Dieulafoy’s excavations on the site of Susa have brought 
to light enamelled bricks of the Elamite period on which a black race of 
mankind is portrayed, it may mean that the plies Sumerian population 
of Chaldea was really black-skinned.!9 


In view of the black presence in the region of Abraham’s ori- 
gins, then, there is reason to believe that black blood flowed in the 
veins of at least some of the original Hebrew inhabitants, who, many 
scholars have argued, were very mixed from the beginning. More cer- 
tainty with respect to a black presence appears in the accounts of 
Abraham’s experiences in the lands of Canaan and Egypt. Canaan’s 
aborigines consisted in part of black peoples, as is attested by biblical 
texts such as Genesis 14, with its reference-to Ham as a Canaan- 
ite location during the time of Abraham, and 1 Chronicles 4:40ff., 
in which the former inhabitants of a region in Canaan are stated to 
have been Hamites. Additionally, attestation comes in the form of 
archaeological findings, as noted. Further indications and representa- 
tions of a black presence are in the accounts of Hagar, the Egyptian 
maid or slave of Sarah; Ishmael, son of Hagar; Ishmael’s unnamed 
Egyptian wife obtained for him by his mother; and Ishmael’s sons, es- 
pecially Kedar (Gen. 16, 17, 21, 25). Kedar becomes the ancestor of 
the Kedarites, who appear in several texts as a powerful Arab tribe 
and kingdom. Reference is made to them especially in the propheti- 
cal books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and in the Book of Nehemiah 
(Isa. 21:16; 42:11; 60:7; Jer. 2:10; 49:28; Ezek. 27:21; Neh. 2:19ff.; 6:6). 
In addition to Hagar and Ishmael’s wife, who are Egyptian, there are 


19. A. H. Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians (The Hibbert Lectures, mee 2d ed. (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1888), 99. 
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several other unnamed Egyptians who figure in Abraham’s sojourn in 

Egypt. 

= The black presence during the patriarchal period appears still fur- 
_ ther in the accounts of Joseph’s experiences in Egypt: his marriage to an 
_ Egyptian woman, Asenath, by whom he sired Ephraim and Manasseh, 
. eponymous ancestors of the two most prominent among the northern 

tribes of Israel, and Joseph’s relationships with the Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians as a whole. 


The Period of the Enslavement, Exodus, 
and Wilderness Wandering 


There appears to have been a black presence as part of the enslavement, 
Exodus, and wilderness wandering, even though naturally Hebrews are 
the main people in the biblical narratives, This black presence figures first 
with respect to the locale where events take place, then in the peoples, 
Hebrews and Egyptians, and lastly in individual persons who are named 
in the accounts. Egypt, “the land of Ham,” is home for the Hebrews 
for a period of some four hundred years. It is the land of nativity for 
generations of Hebrews, the land wherein they are born, live, die, and 
are buried. f 
> Further, the term Hebrew is not one that may be limited altogether 
-to the descendants of Jacob. It is indicative of a social class inclu- 
‘sive of others.20 With respect to individuals whose names are given 
there is, in addition to members of Moses’ own family, Bithiah, a 
-daughter of Pharaoh, and foster mother of Moses. According to one 
` account she married an Israelite man, Mered (Exod. 2:5ff.; 1 Chron. 
4:17ff.). And in regard to Moses’ family, several members bear Egyp- 
tian names. Among these are Moses, Aaron, Hophni, Merari, Miriam, 
-Putiel in its first part, and Phinehas. The last of these, Phinehas, as al- 
teady observed, means the Nubian /Negro, and serves as a clue to the 
racial or color identification of Moses’ family. Concerning this William 
Foxwell Albright writes: “The name Phinehas ...is interesting as pro- 
viding an independent (and absolutely reliable) confirmation of the 
tradition that there was a Nubian element in the family of Moses (Num. 
12;1),”21 7 


se 
< -20. On the significancé of the term Hebrew see H, Jagersma, A History of Israel in 
< the Old Testament Period, trans. John Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 11ff.; 
<= J. Maxwell Miller and John H. Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1986), 67, 68; and Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary, trans. 
: John H. Marks (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1961), 363. 
>< 21. William Foxwell Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the 
Historical Process (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946), 193f.; idem, Yahweh and 
< the Gods of Canaan: A Historical Analysis of Two Contrasting Faiths (Garden City, N.Y.: 
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Interestingly, Moses is identified as an Egyptian by the daughter: 
of Jethro (Exod. 2:19). And according to one tradition recorded in the 
Old Testament, and referred to by Albright, Moses married a Cushite 
woman (Num. 12:1), This woman undoubtedly was Zipporah, daug] 
ter of Jethro, and not the Ethiopian princess referred to by Josephus 
nor, as numerous modern scholars would have it, a nonblack woman. 
Cushan in Arabia; nor even a “black slave girl” who might have been 
among the “mixed multitude,” as another thinks.?* Cush existed in Asi 
as well as in Africa; and the account in Numbers 12:1 is directly related 
to the events of the Exodus as recorded in Exodus 18. Zipporah was: 
rejoined with Moses, and was a stranger.to both Aaron and Miriam; 
Reasons for the antipathy toward her are somewhat speculative. Be that. 
as it may, the issue was hardly one of black color, for all of them were 
black.?3 : 

Beyond the matter of the color of Moses’ family is that of the “mied 
multitude” that participated in the Exodus. And the presence of blacks/; 
Negroes among that multitude is asserted by some who admit of a Ne: 
groid element in the modern Jewish peoples, datable from the time- 
of the Exodus. Closely related to this subject are accounts of mixed | 
marriages between Hebrews and Egyptians in the books of Leviticus 
(24:10-16) and 1 Chronicles (2:34f.). In these two instances an Egyp- 
tian man is married to an Israelite woman, while in the case of Bithiah, 
previously mentioned, an Egyptian woman is the wife of an Israelite 
man.?4 


Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1968), 165. See also Merrill F. Unger, Archeology and the 
Old Testament (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954), 136. 

22. Flavius Josephus Antiquities of the Jews 2.9, trans, William Whiston, in The Works 
of Flavius Josephus (Hartford: S.S. Scranton Co., 1903), 77f.; W. O. E. Oesterly and G. H. 
Box, A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and Medieval Judaism (1920; reprint, New 
York: Burt Franklin, 1973), 76; Roland de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, trans. David 
Smith (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1978), 33f.; James Hastings, ed., A Dictionary 
of the Bible (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911), s.v. “Ethiopian Woman” by D.S. 
Margoliouth. 

23. The statement that all of them (Zipporah, Moses, Aaron, Miriam) were black i is 
based on these factors: the three definitions of black/Negro; scholarly opinion that views 
Moses’ family as of Nubian origin; and the existence of Cushites in Asia as well as in Africa. 

24. See Isaac Landman, ed., The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York: Ktav Pub- 
lishing House, Inc., 1969), s.v. “Race, Jewish,” by Fritz Kahn; Henry S. Noerdlinger, Moses. 
and Egypt: The Documentation to the Motion Picture, “The Ten Commandments” (Los Ange- 
les: University of Southern California Press, 1956), 33; Nahum M. Sarna, Understanding 
Genesis (New York: Schocken Books, 1970), vi; Louis L. Snyder, The Idea of Racialism: Its 
Meaning and History (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1962), 76ff.; Juan . 
Comas, Racial Myths (1951; reprint, Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1976), 27., and 
in UNESCO, The Race Question in Modern Science: Race and Science (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961), 13-55. In this latter volume, see Harry L. Shapiro, “The Jewish - 
People: A Biological History” (107-78). 
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The Period of the Judges 


roughly 1200-1000 
. The first of these is 
who is said to have 
(Judg. 3:7-10). Here 
hip has done, to dis- 
To speculate that he 


ble Infamy.” Also 
priestly sons, 


‘There are four refererices that indicate a black Presence during the period 
of the United Monarchy, apart from any consideration of members of the 
family of Jesse, David's father. These are: (1) the account of Ha-Cushi 
(the Cushite) in 2 Samuel 18; (2) the accounts concerning Solomon’s 
Egyptian wife in 1 Kings 1:1-4, 15, and 2 Chronicles 8:11; (3) the texts 
with reference to the color of the maiden in the Song of Songs (1:5f,; 
6:13); and (4) the account of the Queen of Sheba in 1 Kings 10:1-13 and 
2 Chronicles 9:1-12. 


mercenaries in the armies 
reeks, or as being among 
do refer to the Cushite as 
mercenary, and this is the greater possibility. David's 


sup. vol, (Nashville: 
lins, 
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private army, of which the Cushite was a member, was composed pa 
tially of Philistines who had come from Crete; and blacks from Ethiopia 
and Egypt were among the Cretan population, some as soldiers, fro 
early times.?7 


maiden in the Song. 
he Song with refer 
of Mopsuestia (C: 
g to have been ti 
arranged for political stability of 
ates that “since the princess was. 
active to. the court of Solomon, 
he built a palace for her and composed this song—so that she would. 
not be irritated and so that enmity would not arise between him and 
Pharaoh,”28 
The Song of Songs has been variously interpreted, and so has the: 
identity of the maiden in the Song, “the black and/but beautiful one,” 
Some associated her with Moses’ Cushite wife; others with Abishag 
the Shunammite maiden obtained to comfort David in his old age and. 
inherited by Solomon (1 Kings 1:2-4; 2:13-25); still others, like Theodore, - 
with the Egyptian princess. Whatever her identit y, however, in the eyes’ 
of the ancient writers she too was black.29 2 ee 
With respect to the Queen of Sheba, she has been regarded as reign- . 
ing over regions embracing lands from India to Ethiopia. Most modern 
writers view her, to the extent that she was an actual historical per- 
sonality, as ruler in southwest Arabia. Interestingly, Josephus saw her - 
as Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia.39 Most probably, her domain included 
territory in both southwest Asia and Africa. Whatever her location, how- 
ever, she must be included in the black presence. And she was regarded 
as such, by way of example, by Origen. In commenting upon Origen’s 
view, Frank M. Snowden, Jr., writes: 


The Queen of Sheba, according to Origen’s interpretation of the passage 
from 1 Kings, by her visit to Solomon ‘provides an important parallel to 


27. On blacks as inhabitants of Crete and as Cretan soldiers, see Brunson, Black Jade, 
121-42; Du Bois, The World and Africa, 122; Gustave Glatz, The Aegean Civilization, The 
History of Civilization, ed. C. K. Ogden (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1968), 209, 214; 
Harris, Africa and Africans, 2:32ff.; Frank M. Snowden, Jr., Blacks in Antiquity: Ethiopians in 
the Greco-Roman Experience (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
1970), 121, 291. 

28. Robert M. Grant, The Bible in the Church: A Short History of Interpretation (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948), 77f. 

29. See H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament, 2d 
ed. rev. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1965), 197-245, 

30. Josephus Antiquities 8.6.252. 
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the person of the Church, who comes to Christ out of the Gentiles, In ful- 
fillment of the type represented by the Queen of Sheba, an Ethiopian, the 
Church comes from the Gentiles to hear the wisdom of the true Solomon 
and the true lover of Peace. ... When this black and beautiful Queen had 
seen all in the House of the King of Peace, she expressed her amazement. 
But Origen concludes, when she comes to the heavenly Jerusalem, she 
will see wonders more numerous and splendid.3! 


The Period of the Two Kingdoms—Israel and Judah 


s to a specific 
years are located in historical records within 
“and in the prophetical books of Amos and 
to events and oracles that pertain to Egypt 
nd Ethiopia, primarily. 
In 1 Kings 14:25ff. and 2 Chronicles 12:2ff., there is a report of an in- 
sion of Judah by Shishak, Pharaoh of Egypt. According to Chronicles, 
his army included Libyans, Sukkin, and Ethiopians. And, according to 
an account in 2 Chronicles 14:9ff., Judah was invaded during the reign 
of King Asa by one Zerah, the Ethiopian. Finding no other reference 
an Ethiopian ruler. with this name, scholars have identified him in 
ous ways. Some speculate that he was an Arabian chieftain, king, 
leader from Cushari in Arabia; others postulate that he was an army 
icer over an occupation force left in Canaan by Shishak; still another 
iggests he was a bona fide Ethiopian who was permitted by Pharaoh 
tkon I to pass through Egypt. 
In Amos 9:7, the prophet compares the people of Israel with the 
iopians, declaring that they are equal in the sight of Yahweh. Typi- 
al of much Euro-American biblical interpretation with respect to black 
ple, many commentators give a pejorative interpretation to Amos’s 
mparison, viewing the.Ethiopians as a distant and despised people. 
uch an interpretation, however, as Hughell E. W. Fosbroke has shown, 
ntirely wrong.*? It overlooks the fact that in the times during which 
os lived, and afterwards, the Ethiopians were known as a people of 
own. Even Hosea, the prophet, criticizes Israel for depending upon 
SyPpt as also upon Assyria; he refers frequently to past experiences of 
l in relation to Egypt and foresees Israel's return to Egypt (7:11ff.; 
Sff.; 11:1; 12:9, 13; etc.) 
he editors of 2 Kings 17:4 report that, during the period that Hosea 
phesied, King Hoshea of Israel sent to So of Egypt for help. As in 
1. Snowden, Blacks in Antiquity, 202f. 
2. George Arthur Buttrick, ed., The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon Press, 


s.v. “The Book of Amos, Introduction and Exegesis” by Hughell E. W, Fosbroke, 
848. 
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the instance of Zerah, the Ethiopian, scholarly opinion is greatly di- 
vided over the identity of So. Speculation ranges from identification 


with the city of Sais to identification with a minor ruler in the Egyptian 
Delta. 


The Period of the One K. ingdom—Judah 


Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Nahum, all of whom were to say something 
with reference to a black Presence. Jeremiah’s ministry continued during 
the first years of the sixth century B.C.E. 
The black presence appears conspicuously in the chapters of the Book 
of Isaiah assigned to Isaiah, son of Amoz, of the eighth century, Chap- 
ter 18 contains two distinct references, In the first (vv. 1-2), the Ethiopians 
are referred to as “a nation tall and smooth, a people feared near and far, 
a nation mighty and conquering, whose land the rivers divide.” In the 
second (v. 7), it is prophesied that these same people will bring gifts to 
the Lord of Hosts, to Mount Zion. Chapter 19 is a veritable anthology 
of prophecies concerning Egypt that range from oracles of doom upon 
Egypt, through oracles of Egypt's restoration, to oracles that predict that 
the Egyptians will become worshipers of Israel’s God, along with Israel 
and Assyria. Moreover, the countries at war during the prophet’s times, 
Israel (Judah), Assyria, and Egypt, will be equals, and will be blessed 
by God. 
Chapter 20, recounting events around 714-11 B.C.E., contains a re- 


port of a symbolic prophecy engaged in by the prophet over a period 
of three years—the 
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ing of Tirhakah, “King of Ethiopia,” and to the assistance of Hezekiah - 
-during Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem. 


~The book of the prophet Zephaniah presents possibilities for the 
black presence in a unique manner. This uniqueness appears in connec- 
tion with the prophet’s identity: his color and race; his nationality; and 
his possible relationship to Hezekiah, king of Judah. His genealogy, un- 
ike that of any other prophet, is traced back over four generations from 
his father Cushi to one Hezekiah (1:1). Opinions include one that regards 
the name Cushi as a proper name, without color significance;33 one that 
regards the extensive genealogy as a means of “avoiding the embar- 
assing misconception that Zephaniah’s father, Cushi, was an Ethiopian 
d not a Judean”;34 another that holds the prophet to have been black 
hrough his mother, and related to King Hezekiah through his father;>5 
and still another that' regards the prophet as a native black Judahite 
elated through his father to the king,.2¢ And there are others. 
The opinion that regards the prophet as a black through his mother is 
well supported by its proponent, Gene Rice, who ably refutes those who 
ould deny a black identity.” It falls short, however, in not being aware 
of black persons in the native Hebrew-Israelite-Judahite population from 
arliest times. Upon the basis of this latter fact, as demonstrated earlier, 
and upon the basis of the usual meaning of Cushi, and further still, upon 
he basis of the significance of linear genealogies in the Old Testament, 
e must conclude that Zephaniah was indeed a native Judahite, black 
in color, and related to none other than Hezekiah, king of Judah, of the 
juse and lineage of David.38 Thus, at least one of the Old Testament 
phets was a black man. 
: Apart from the matter of Zephaniah’s identity, there are his oracles 
ncerning Ethiopia as well as other lands and peoples. These, it is to be 
\oted, are of two kinds: one that pronounces doom upon the Ethiopians 
:12), who, in his day, still are an outstanding people; and another that 
edicts a time when worshipers of Yahweh will come from beyond the 
rs of Ethiopia and bring offerings (3:9-10). The context of this latter 
tophecy indicates that these worshipers will be native Africans rather 
in Judahite exiles. 


oa ee aN PE 
33. Gerald A. Larue, Old Testament Life and Literature (Los Angeles: University of 
ithern California Press; Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968), 237, 
34, George Fohrer, Introduction to the Old Testament, trans. David E. Green, rev. ed. 
shville: Abingdon Press, 1968), 456. 
35. Gene Rice, “The African Roots of the Prophet Zephaniah,” The Journal of Religious 
ught 36, no. 1 (Spring-Summer 1979): 21-31. 
. This is my opinion. 
37. Rice, “African Roots.” 
38. This is my own opinion, supported by the reasons given. With respect to the ge- 
gý, see George Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, rev. ed. (New York: 
rper and Brothers Publishers, n.d.), 46; and especially Robert R. Wilson, Prophecy and 
iety in Ancient Israel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), 279-82. 
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In the Book of Nahum, the black presence appears in an oracle con- 
cerning the fall of the city of Nineveh. The prophet compares Nineveh’s 
fall, which is at hand, to that of Thebes (No-Amon) in Egypt some 
fifty years before; and he states that the Egyptian city fell despite help 
provided by Ethiopia, Egypt, Put, and the Lubim (3:8f.). 

For the times shortly after that of Nahum, the books of 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles, and Jeremiah contain historical and prophetical data with 
reference to the black presence. Second Kings 23:29—24:5 (duplicated 
and expanded in 2 Chron. 35:20—36:4) recounts Egypt’s domination of 
Judah during the years 609-5 B.C.E. under Pharaoh Necho II, specifying 
Necho’s defeat of King Josiah, the dethronement and deportation of 
King Jehoahaz to Egypt, and the Egyptian installation of Jehoiakim as 
king of Judah. During Jehoiakim’s reign, according to Jeremiah 26:20-23, 
Uriah, a prophet who like Jeremiah had prophesied against Jerusalem 
and Judah, escaped to Egypt for safety only to be brought back and 
executed by the king. 

As a book, Jeremiah is a treasure trove of references to the black ex- 
perience. It contains sixty-two references to Egypt as a country, apart . 
from references to specific localities within the country as well as ref- 
erences to Ethiopia and other African lands. In addition to records of 
historical events there are several oracles against Judah’s seeking Egypt’s 
help (2:16-18); oracles of doom upon Egypt (25:19; 43:11-13; 46:1-26a); 
oracles of doom upon Judahites, some of whom are in Judah while 
others are in Egypt (42:14-22; 44:1-14, 24-30), these oracles being deliv- 
ered in Egypt; and one brief oracle favorably disposed toward Egypt 
(46:26b). Included also iri Jeremiah are oracles of doom upon Kedar 
(25:24; 49:28f.) and upon Elam (25:25; 49:34-38) and one brief oracle 
predicting restoration of Elam (49:39). 

Moreover, the book contains historical accounts about persons of 
both immediate and remote African descent. Included in the remote 
category is the person of Jehudi, greatgrandson of one Cushi, and ob- 
viously a court official, who read Jeremiah’s scroll of prophecies in 
the presence of King Jehoiakim (36:14, 23). Similarly, there are the 
accounts about Ebed-Melech, the Ethiopian, another official in the Ju- 
dahite court, who was instrumental in saving Jeremiah’s life, and was 
afterwards blessed by the prophet (38:7-13; 39:15-18). Prior to these ac- 
counts is Jeremiah’s impartial analogy between Judah’s inability to alter 
its sinful ways and the Ethiopian’s powerlessness to change the color 
of his skin (13:23). And in 40:1—43:8, an expansion of 2 Kings 25:26, 
there is an account of a group of Judahites who fled to Egypt, taking 
Jeremiah with them against his will, and taking up residence in Tah- 
panhes (Fort of the Negro), where the prophet proclaims some of his 
oracles (43:7-9). 
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Biblical passages that attest to the black presence during the period of the 
Babylonian exile (586-38 B.C.E.) and the restoration (538 B.C.E. onwards) 
appear in the books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah (40-66), Psalms, and 
Zechariah. References in Jeremiah to events after 586 B.C.E. are, of course, 
to be dated in the immediate period of the exile, as are the prophecies 
attributed to Ezekiel. 

References in Ezekiel are second in number only to those in Jeremiah. 
It is to be observed that with the exception of three verses (Ezek. 29:13- 
16) that predict a restoration of Egypt, and Egypt's recognition of Yahweh 
as Lord, all of chapters 29-32 consist of prophecies that in one way or 
another are antagonistic toward Egypt. Even so, Ezekiel’s anti-Egyptian 
oracles depict Egypt to be a proud, great, wealthy nation, ruler over 
nations among whom it stands as a lion, exerting great influence upon 
both Hebrew kingdoms—not only in times past but also in Ezekiel’s own 
days—and over Judah almost a hundred years after the fall of Thebes 
in 663 B.C.E. It is not without historical interest to note that according 
to Ezekiel, Egypt's origins lay in the land of Pathros, Upper Egypt, and 
that it is there that it will be restored, albeit as a lowly kingdom. Egypt, 
however, is not to be alone in its forthcoming destruction: Its African 
allies, especially Ethiopia, then Put, Lud, and Libya, and Asiatic Arabia, 
are to go down with it (30:1-9). The greatness of Kedar and Elam are 
depicted in 27:21 and 32:24-25. 

Dating from the period of restoration is Isaiah 27:12-13, in which a 
prophet foresees a return of exiles from Egypt and Assyria to Jerusalem 
in order to worship on the holy mountain. Much the same prophecy 
appears in Isaiah 11:11, in which the prophet predicts a return of exiles 
from lands that include Egypt, Pathros, Ethiopia, Elam, and Shinar. 

Belonging also to the period of restoration, and providing data on the 
black presence, are passages in that portion of the Book of Isaiah that are 
called Second Isaiah (Deutero-Isaiah), chapters 40-55. Also indicative 
of that presence are Psalm 78:51, with its reference to the tents of Ham, 
and Psalms 105:23-27 and 106:21f., with their references to Egypt as the 
land of Ham, the two latter dating from after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 
B.C.E., as their contents indicate. Perhaps Psalm 68 also belongs in the 
postexilic period, with its verse 31 that states that “princes shall come 
out of Egypt, and Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 

The data in Second Isaiah consist of 43:3 and 45:14. In speaking of 
Judah’s restoration, the prophet asserts that Yahweh will ransom “Is- 
rael” by exchanging Egypt and Ethiopia for it, and that the wealth of 
Egypt and the merchandise of Ethiopia, along with the Sabeans, will 
become Israel’s possessions, even slaves, and they will acknowledge 
Israel’s God. 
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Of the five references to Egypt in the Book of Zechariah (dated be- 
tween 332-164 B.C.E.) one prophesies that Jewish exiles will be brought 
back to Palestine from the land of Egypt (10:10-11) while a second ` 
(14:18-19) states, strangely enough, that a plague will come upon the 
Egyptians if they fail to come up to Jerusalem in order to observe the 
Feast of Booths. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of (1) references to the Hamites and Elamites of the. 
Table of Nations; (2) confused modern Euro-American definitions of. 
black/Negro; (3) ancient Hebrew, Greco-Roman, and early Christi 
views with respect to the color of the ancient Egyptians and Ethiop 
ans; (4) some Hebrew words indicative of color; and (5) some moder 
scholarly opinion, a black presence in the Old Testament may be estat 
lished. Such a presence is attested in many passa 
from earliest times to the period of restoration. 
from many periods of Old Testament history: in historical acc 
in prophetic oracles; in Psalms and in the literature of love, 
of Songs. 

From slaves to rulers, from court officials to authors who wrote 
of the Old Testament itself, from lawgivers to prophets, black peo} 
and their lands and individual black persons appear numerous ti 
In the veins of Hebrew-Israelite-Judahite-Jewish peoples flowed 
blood. 
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